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A methodology that will allow teachers to assess a 
child's bfehavior problems within both Disruptive Jji) and - 
Nondisruptive (ND) contexts was developed, and a*^estionnaire that 
would attend to the issues of Manageability and Contagion, as well as 
Tolerance and Severity, was prepared. Initial guestionnairereselrch 
using the Devereux Elementary School Behavior Rating Scale II was 
coTOUCted to identify seven, behavior clusters: Inattention , Blaming, 
Negative Aggressive, Pbqr Peer Cooperat ion. Need for Direction, _ 
Failure Anxiety; and Impatience^ The preparation of the videotape of 
those behavior clusters was conducted in four discrete phases, prior 
to the editing^ process: conceptualizing the instrument in terms of 
the needs of the researchers, deyejiopipg a working relationship with 
the children and teacher, the f irst shoot ing, and the f inal shooting. 
Field testing revealed that the Impatience and Need for Direction s 
clusters were not perceived as accurately portrayed, arid should be 
deleted from the presentation. In spite of these difficulties, it is 
likely that this videotaped product ibtl will add a much-needed 
dimension to research in behavioral problems. (BW) 
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Assessing Problem Behaviors by* Videotape: ; . 
- ' A MultXdiscipljpary Approach " 

Since placement of Learning Disabled (LD> arid Emotionally 
Disturbed (ED) students into regular classrooms is predicated hot; 
only on child-centered characteristics but: on teacher attitudes- ^ , 
as well (Smart, Wilton & Keeling, 1978X* factors related to teachers 
perclptj*stts of specific "problem behaviors have been investigated 
(MgoJzikfe & CurrarU 1979.; Curran & Algozzine, 1980; Saf ran & 
Safran, fn: press) • Conclusions, generated .from the prevailing 

' ' v * v;: ' ' , . . f ■ " i - ■ 

questionnaire response methodology, however, are limited -by concerns 
about content validity, generalization and application to school 
situations. Furthermore, since according to ecological theory 
(Swap; 1974) behavibr is viewed differently in varied contexts , 
an innovative approach which could present different classroom 
backgrounds for the same behavior patterns was required; To . 
address these needs, a methodology was conceptualized that would _ 
involve . carefully controlled videotaped behaviors presented witHin 
the contents of both disruptive and nondisruptive classrooms. 

.. : * • . : . ' ,t , * j 

• Literature Review 

' i. •«...•■■■ • • '• r 

Teachers' perceptions ^of behavioral disorders have been 
assessed primarily through rating 'scaj.es , -questionnaires and case 
reports. Research indicates that educat6rs believe q ER pupils' 



behaviors .to be Within the "normal range , though they exhibit 
xndre severe degrees of deviancy than their non-handicapped peers ^ 
(McCarthy & Para ske vo p ou 1 o s , 1969; Mdoney & Algozzine, 1978), In 
addition , despite disagreement about the. behaviors corresponding 
to the varying levels of severity^ teachers of Behavior ^Disordered 
(BD) 0 students could identify several at the mild rand seVere extremes 
(Olson? Algozzine & Schmid,- 1980) . This perspective has helped to 

formulate a Type I arid Type II dichotomy of ED students whereby ; 

.'" V;., '' ". •'• ^ ^ 'V, ' V- . , ' • • • ■ • ^ 

the former gro.up is more likely to display Situation^illy specif ip, 

'less acute behavior.. probJ&ins* (Algozzine , Schmid & Connors, 1978) J 

and tends" to be mainstream&S^pre frequently (Peterson , Zabel , 

Smith & White, 1983) /i V ' 

. % TeaSfer tolerance of p has been the most ^widely 

analyzed construct in vthi : s a?ea. Xl^zszi-ihe (1977; 1980) identif ied 

- ■' ' V: - : ' : - - 1 :V 1 

four clusters of commonality using a f a£i~b'ir analysis of teacher 

- ' ' • N ' • ' 1 11 • . ' v -\ ■ .• 

> ' _ ■ ' " _ '_ " • ; •• • *} - - • r '* " - - • * - - - - 

rating^: ; -peneral Social Immaturity, Motorically Restless, Socialized 

• . ■ . ' •• . ' " ' U . v ; ', 

Delinquency, ^tid Social Defiance, whiGtt was considered as most 

disturbing. 1 ' Attempting to more specifically identify low\tolerance 

classi£oc^m behaviors, Safran and ^Saf ran (in press), developed the 

Teacher Tolerance Scale (TTS) basetl on this Devereaux Elementary School 

Behavior Rating Scale II (Swift, 1982). Their data provides : N 

■ , ... 
additional evidence that the most disturbing behaviors are believed- 
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to -be outer-directed or disruptive (i • e . , Negative Aggress ive^, 
Poor Peer Cooperation) . Other studies have also emphasized that 



an^ overriding consideration of teachers is for a "behavioral 
contagion 1 / effect resulting from a disruptive student (Kfcdar- 



Voivodas/ & Tannenbauro, 1979 ; Safran , 1982 ; Safran & Barcikowski, 

'*___". / ■ ■ ' - • \ 

1984; Vidoni, Fleming & Mintz, 1983) ./ Though this perception has 

been widely voiced, it has not received; empirical support f rom > 

classroom based .research (Kounin, Friesen' & Norton, 1966; Saunders , 

1971) . * ; ; • 



/ ^ The literature indicates that several methodological -changes ; 
.are required to advance out current knowledge . Most sttfdies have / : 
utilized written vignettes and/or questionnaires as independent 
and dependent measures, thereby, minimizing the ridfii^ss of behavioral 
porcriayal . Furthermore, only three identified studies in this area 
have used content structured videotaped material (Safran, 1982; 
Safran, Safran & Orlansky , 1982; Stevens, 1980) , a procedure ?which 
could" present specific problem behaviors within controlled classroom 
contexts {e.g.; disruptive and nondisruptive environments). Other 
areas of concern to teachers, such as manageability, ["how easily 
the behavior- responds to management efforts 11 (Gropper , Hess Hughes , 
& Pekich , 1968, p. 480)], have been largely overlooked arid ar^ also 



worthy of investigation, in order to address these needs, a 



-A4.^- 
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methodoli^ t<? assess,' a child' s ; befiavio* ' 

■ i prpfiiem's.;; wi thiit:' ^Qteh'.^alsropt ive (B) and ^ndisrifpfclve (ND) icontexts , 



waik-'deyeipped, a-^.uie st idnnaite that/ would attend to the issues, 
of l^hageabilit^/ ahd^jOTtag^brt^ 5 a^ wel/l l , as //Toleraiice and Severity, 
was prepared-.; ... / 7 -J-^^^^-y ^ ■■! / 1 \\ ' \7fc"-i7 ) ■. ' 

• y.^'-;: . )t-^. ; ; - Methodology - .. . ;•. » - «' 



Initial f}u^t;ionnair(e research ugirig the Dave re ux Elementary 
School Behavior Rat ittg Scale/ IP was conducted to identify the most 



appropriate behaviSr clusteps for the study (Saf ran & Saf ran, in 



press) , Based/pn $:h is study, seven clusters (Inattention -\i Blaming, 

• ! '. . : . • /- • • ' > - ' v / ' -- - •'. 

Negative Aggressive , Poor Peer Cooperation, Need for Direction, 

Failure Anxiety, Impatience) were selected and a "story line 11 (a child 

displaying said behaviors during a typical group mathematics lesson) 

trad planned. . Children's drama jand video professionals Joined the 

team and lent their expertise to the further development and V ' 

implementation of this project. Over twelve months were required 

for the following sequence of steps, which included non-taped 

discussion and rehearsals , distinct taping series, and editing, 

interspersed with two field tests, ,to be completed. 

The preparation of the videotape instrument could be described 

in four discrete phases , prior to the 'editing process. 



Conceptualizing the Instrument In Terms of the Needs of the Researchers 

The requirements were that a target child portray, for a period 
or approximately: one minute each, seven* disruptive behaviors • these, 

* ■ i r ~ - 

-would occur in contrasting contexts: the ND class, and the D clals,, 
in which other children as well as the target child could be seen 
exhibiting noxious behavior. A videotape developed for an earlier 
study (SaSran, 1982) was shown as a model. The model differed in 
several significant ways from the proposed instrument, as it focused 
upon a single child in isolation from peers or interacting with «an 
atiurk whose role seemed more therapeutic than teacher oriented. 
To meat the needs of the planned research, .the behaviors must occur 
within the designated context, in relationships with peers, and be 
of approximately the same time' duration and level of intensity. \\ . \ 
Further, the portrayal must be realistic ^nd convincing, in the* 
range of ,M tolerated within the classroom" arid most importantly, *> 

clearly identifiable ,and riot readily susceptible to multiple 

. •' . , • 

interpretation. ■ -\ ' "* ; 

. • : • ' "•' ■' ■ '. * ■ •• *' ■ ■ - ■ : ' "■ ' ■ ■ ' 

V v The>ob jectives of the researchers /seemed Aest feet by videotaping V . 
a typical classroom setting . A major consideration from their 
point of view was to find v a director/producer who could readily ^ 
understarid and commit to^the project , and who had access into a 
* school situation. From th'at point on, it was expected that the 

■■ ■ ■ . * ' " • ' *"' ' ' : ■ • •■."■<■- 
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production 1 would be more or less a ihatter of r. turning Jftie pmera bti// 
The problems inherent in working towards a\pecif ic, quantifiable 
end only revealed themselves later. The first , practical concern 
was to locate a school setting in which the" children arid their ; ' 
teacher' would be both" amenable to relinquishing school -time and 
sufficiently' experienced in "play acting techniques" to ensure that 
the result woul^be of usable , research quality. Ih addition; an 

expert in video technology would 'be necessary to complete the team, 

• : ; : . ■ j ::*'■'■:: ■ . / ; : - : f '. 

Perspective of ] the videographer ,. The media expert assumed that he 

.- '_ ...... .- - - '■* ' •' ■■" " ' ■■ ' r ' _ ' . 

was invited to join the team because of his skills and proven 

■ * ■ ' • . , -j* ■'■ 

techniques in preparing documentaries. As the production evolved , 

' a . \ y • " ■ 

however, he found that his expertise in narrative feature film 
production was increasingly called upon, for,, although the finished ' 
research videotapes hopefully have a considerable degree of . '■'■■^ o . 
documentary reality in their classroom behavior portrayals , in 
fact, the production, approach closely paralleled, the planning, 1 
staging, and execution of a ^feature film. This primarily was 
brought . about because of the research -and statistical .need for 
equalized lengths of shpts between ND and D classroom scenes and 
minimal overlap of behaviors. 

Developing a Working Relationship with the Children arid Teacher . 

The children and teacher selected for the videotaping' had j 
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worked with the producer/directof/in af ^0-wetk creative* *' ■ '■ 

dramatics prpi^c^- • Tfie exp&etatjcoii§ ^ '.work , prdf ocoi?^\ trtii't : 
v established at that time proved invaluable in developing the \. 
research instrument * '* \V" ..'v^A ^ '-v£ r ' " 

In order to preserve these values and assure continuity from 
the earlier to the new work, a "preliminary session was conducted 
to explain the project's requirements. ; The researcher went along ' 
to see arid be ' seen by the children arid, more importantly , to evaluate . 
the outcomes of the session irf; terms IBx- the projects needs^r •;- / ; >>:, ." 



V-;. 



- The purposes of the v preliminary visit were to ' gain commitment 
from children arid teacher, arid to establish interpretations of. ^ 
"disruptive behaviors" in the classroom. In effect the children 

' •_ '»'_ rN: ' • _ __.l-:J.iy _ L'.-f- il^L. _k s ;. 

contributed to the planning and conceptualization] of the< final ; a ; a 



.S videptape. Behaviors they suggested were listed* on the board /lri*, a V 
. type of group fantasy, eliciting much laughter and •enjoyment / s A 
discussion on which behaviors 'would j according to child prediction 
"get you sent out of the classroom" 'ensued ; These behavior^iwere 

.... _pr .. .... .• . , j 

erased/ and» the remaining it ems > y^re^wr jt ten ; down on y cards \diich were 
• • distriSuted* to the" childreik^^s they, warned up ,to the idea > of being 

disrilptiVe cffi film, they tried 6ut arid • practiced;. idefltifying eacft; -*/ 
* other's behaviors'; , . ;.. •' ■tj* 

The First- Shootitw - ••••?:/■•' V 
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Following., the -pr^liiniriaryi sessibil i the team met to ;deyeldp 
sc^ftarid. A 'plot -line was devised : to link the^behayiprs -itSgetfief; 
beginning with the children. entering -the room after, Recess and 

• "•*.•. - . • • 'i • "... •' .• ■"■ '• •. 

..continuing through a typical math lesson; . Tlje specific way thkt 
^each pf the seven disruptive behavibrs would-be portray^ xsras also 

determined. The actual dialogue' izould be spontaneous Sick ±t y .liks 

• ..■_.._..„..„;. a..../ " ... • •, v ' - : • - - ■ < . " - U -"ft -V; 

anticipated that the sequences wpiild link together spontaneously 

so that; the cameras could be, "kept r^nifing.^ ; V iV/C* \ . ; '; 

.- .. . . ' ' • • . t ''■ . ,-. ■ • ' ' . • ' •" • - ' '-. \ ' ' • •• \. • • _ 

A_ number; of problems ; developed . Although there were cameras 
.for cjtose up and long shbts , no uncontaminated portrayals of the 
. disruptive b'ehavirprs "were captured in either of the two contexts'*/ 

! Oc cas i onajl li^t he . b eh ay ibr,; b e ing demonstrated was tod strong; more 
often it was too we^k-. 'V Frequently a child in darner a range lost 
concentration The only requisite factor easily accomplished was 
the duration 4 f or each behavior . Many shots had to be repeated 

l^niifcerous times During: drj:& extended ' re-take , a child ^genuinely 
performed a behavior s<> disruptive that she- was barred .from r further ; 

• 5?!^rt idipatibh ; Her Victim was^ s<f%p^et that; she, top; had to 

..: excused; The children became very f afcigtied, which 'ttais f no t an t i c ip ate d 

l ~ . ■ r y'} . ..v. ' , . -^i ■ ■ : 

...•in advance^- • : . :• '«• "vv" : -.--.- • ■-••v-i . •■• v. ; . v r,v. - : • • / ^ . • 

;WHil% the result jthe firist ^shooting miist " • 



■ — 



be Gbnsidgxe(d A as a vital; step in the; process.;; The children ^ere 
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..; completion / of ; the script , a scale drawing, of > the classroom with s | 
mdyabie representations of furniture was designed. With this * • 
/model, the team was able to read /through the script, previsualizing .'7 

* '"- • '. - '• : ' : •'' ' . • . - . •.' ; - ;: ■ s ■■ ■ v ' " . ~ •' 

; the taping, camera angles, > lighting and editing patterns; 

, , ih^:iEiriar taping took , place over £wo days . The Sunday session" 

. . : ^ ■ :;: J* •' - .' ? /. . \ .... << v. ,.•'*:,.':.'. ;\ . . •. 

" ;• wasV^vb te'4 v fp ; . cio&e^ups of the : target, cfriid and approximately. " ; 

>'< 77. :/-v's^"---^ : ^ ; >-; -- ■>: 7V77-; 7-.. 7*7 7. :'. 7 ■". .7 7:7 ' 77 ■• 77- , v *'-' r . 
weight fco ten bthefc children who would be leen iti close proximity \ 

IjtterSctiiig in the various sequences . This procedure minimized 7 : 7> 

thfe^tim^ requi^ during;, the school : day ^rtd aneyiated .the 7 




ii 



u • : • • . ■ . ' * 7 • •• : • 10.. 

7,77:7^77 ..{■'■ ' , . . 7.j . , | : . • ■■ "'• : - . _ ? 

shownjt^ first tape arid readily identified the technical, flaws 
as;wbll;^ ^ of .behaviors; They 

t accep;t^3 that the tipe would have . to be ; done again. ^ . ■ ' ' \ 

The Finil Shooting * # : r^< s >:■''" .-■ ■ ..,/'. r 

^^e^first taping educated the children in the requirements .• : < ' 

f ^ nd cpns^raiiits that :media : ;dbmpbses. /Il^ also assisted the team in 7.7 7: 7 . .: -7. 
•' / - • .; 5 >. ,, r7 ' "• •. • 7 . ' _ 7' '-. '7 .'• 

preparing; a more . defined and effective method, for developing the 

videotap^:; The sequence of ^isru^trfe to 7 : * 7. :p> 

create a more natural,,; logical and therefore believable flow from . 
one; beliavior to the ne'xt, and also to? juxtapose the two contexts. "■" * : 

A. shot-by^shot n^rirative script was written which detaiilfed Vctibn' ' ' 7 

(mde^; the headings : ^Act^dh Des cr ip t ion , Teacfer /Peer Prompt j ; : ' : ' ' : " 
^Targgt ..Verbal • 



'a' 



: g management probi^if o^ haying to keep busy a large number of children. 
Since only one 'Camera was, available for the second taping* Monday 's 
session wis reserved for long shots which would be included for 

............. ■;■ ' i' J- •_ f 

context, and f or, a few necessary retakes; . : ^ . 

■ While, no child who wished to be involved was excluded, care was 

..t^keii tp orchestrate the blocking so that those few* 5 children who had ** 
difficulty concentrating were placed in closed- drid/:or peripheral 
positions relative to the camera. It was fortuitous for the "project 

, '■■ '.*■ ' ■ . ' ..." .>''■•• • • • ' ... 

- ' i • ■ 1 ■ • ; ■ . ■ ." " " j '. ' * ' . • ." . . . . ' p . . • 

that the first; target child suggested that he had had the experience 

. . . . ' • ' v". ... . • "; /: • • • ••' • '■ ■'■-'■.■ ■•':;■'■■■ ]■ '. . . .... .... ; '. ' \ 

and thought "someone else should do it", next . time"} a child who ■ "■' 
appeared to have greater.' powers of concentration w&s thereby selected. 

'■' : ''-':^l'1^:::?:':1S . A- ' ;'." v: . 

During the shooting, dialogue slips were distributed as required 
prioir . to each shot. Since the specif ic language of the script was 
closely related to the natural language of the children and the 
teacher as recorded in the spontanepus dialogue of the first taping, 
direction was limited to a few specific verbal suggestions: "Make. 

it real — no Saturday Night Live", or, "Hey,. we're back to Saturday - 

■ >^rvi--' -' ■ : ' :"■ - .-• - ■ •'• ■•: 

Night Live', " . The children were encouraged to "work on their .". ■ v \ 
concentration. " Every effort was made to keep the atmosphere calm 
and .positively reinforcing.. ■ }..-. '': » . 

Technically j ■•. the production was car e f ully pr che s t r a t e d , j Pains 
were taken to .'rasfire./ylsyal' :VMnjt : £nqity b e tween v the .• two filming days 
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by seeing^that^i^thing in 'the 'room was moved and stressing^ to the 
children the importance' oE? wearing exactly the same clothes oh both ; 



days; With all precautions, however, the target child had slicked 
his hair down with water to be ready for Sunday's filming* On ;; 
Monday, of course, it was dry, i -' , ■ 

_ All ttie pre-production planning facilitated a smoother shooting 
event, as well as an opportunity to assure in advance that appropriate 
methods would be employed during : the shooting/ Th£ researchers; by 
watching, a live monitor and following- the script , .were able to give 
immediate feedback to the yideographer and director as each cluster 
wag taped. The team wa? prepared to remain in the classroom until 
sufficient raw footage was collected. 

Initial Editing and Field Testing . v' 

The full team closely collaborated throughout the editing 
process. The original editing into* 14 segments (60-90 seconds in 
duration? within two contexts had Several goals . The story line , / 
was to be maintained and the accuracy of behavioral, portrayal *~ r 
maximized while interspersing ND/D context shots. In addition, all, 
behaviors had to be of approximately equal severity to avoid possible 
skewing of results. Finally, the artistic effects ha,d to be preserved, 
Several logistical problems, including lack of equipment availability 
and breakdown (three month \delay), and varying footage counts on 
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different machines, hampered the process; By. th£ timi the. tapes 



reached final form, over 250 persbn ^hburs||ad; :v r,.\.;^ : ,.: ,. 

/ The initial field test was completed with ,36 Special 1 

4 . _ " • : : :/} s V :.v : ..; ; ; ; J 

graduate students, most of whom were experienced teachers. It 

consisted of a training tape procedure £full group),, followed by , 

showing half the group either ( the ND qJ D tapes in their prepared 

"story line 11 sequential order, then reversing the contexts. After" 

viewing each individual segment , S's responded -to questions concerning 

accuracy of portrayai ("Does the tape portray the behavior?"; "yes" 

or > "no") *and level of behavioral severity (1 = mild; 5 = severe). 

Results from the portrayal iteitf suggested high percentage agreement 

that behaviors were accurate except for Need for Direction in both 

■ ■ J -'':-\y-'- ■ •- \ . 

' context's (23% no responses) arid Impatience in the D context (23%) . Severity 
ratings, means ranging from 2.li (Impatience in the D context) to 

/ 2.94 (Pobr Peer Cooperation in^bpth contexts), suggested a need for 
additional reediting to further equalize these levels. Additional 
ratings of levels fdr^ overall classroom disrupt iveness (1 = mild; . . . .* 
5 = severe) were completed after all seven segments were shown 
(Disruptive x*= 2.94; Nondisruptive x = 1.76) and indicated that 
contexts were beijxg differentiated. 9 
Second Field Test arid Reediting ,i ]■■■ 
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. Several procedural modifications were made for -the second 
field test . Iti brdet td minimize a potential segment; order effect^ 



;£$it w&s cd^hSded ; ^fco tfiftc&n^ 



4^aile^,wlith format . intesr^ed ,to ;< f ac 11 i t at£ ; the rating of e^ach " 
behavior cluster individually . During reeiditihgj attempts were- ' '■""■•'7? 
made to decrease levels of severity for Poor Peer Cooperation (both 
contexts) and inattention (NB) , and to increase severity for i&hpatience. 
. Analysis of this data (N = 32) demonstrated that three of the 
^segments, Impatience (22% in the ND context) arid Need for Direction 
(22% ND; 25% D) w/re not perceived as accurately portrayed. Results 
of the severity ratings indicated that reediting had not achieved 
the desired effect of decreasing the range. Fortunately, the mean 
ratings of overall classroom disrupt iveness resulted in significant 
differences (p<.01) between, contexts in the desired direction. 
Final Procedure * : ' " ' 

The results of -the field tests suggested that randomization 
of segments, should be continued arid that the two nonvalidated clusters 
should be deleted frdm the presentation. Further editing to equalize 
severity was deemed unnecessary; compensation for any (differences : , : 

could be achieved through the analysis of covariance or other 

...*'■■ ■ ■ * ■ • • - ■ • • " 

statistical adjustment procedures. The questionnaire was again 

modified, with final copy consisting of a statement of purpose, 
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demographic items, a training procedure s^tion, five questions 
(Identification of Bejiavior, Levels of Severity, tolerance ; ■ 1 1 
Mib^geab i£i ; £pn t ag ion} for each;: of the. f ive behavior clus tef^|?:4 
arid an item rating' overall classroom context (see. Appendix A) • ;: '.r.'.. v . 

i The training procedure is intended to ffamiii^fi^e st^^e£;^ 
with .the terminology^ (as defined. >dh the questioifa'aiire , / AppettdixCA");-' 

and the actual process of rating used during the 'experiment, A 

> - • -- • 

central component ot this section is a "practice tape" of a student 

displaying Blaming and Negative Aggressive behavior patterns for 

the subjects to evaluate and discuss. Following the practice tape, 



subjects will be randomly divided ^into two .groups, shown the ND or 
D behavior segments (in random order, blind to the variations in 
context); and asked to respond to the five questions immediately . 
a^ter each segment . The final item will again question overall 
classroom disruptiveness . Subjects will then be debriefed. To * 
control for validation of behavioral portrayals, if a subject 
responds "rib" to the accuracy of behavior .question, subsequent 
ratings for that behavior will be omitted. In addition, if a "no" 
response is -given to. two of. the five . accuracy items, the subject 
will be eliminated from the sample. 
• ; \ Closing Comments 

It is likely that til is; multidisciplinary videotaped production 
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* ' • K - - - • is s 

will add, a^much-needed dimension ta research * in behavioral problems . 
Use of this medium adds a richness to behavioral portrayal within 
varying contexts sorely lacking in questionnaire methodologies 
without sacrif i'cing experimental controls* Therefore, it i§ the 
team's belief that J similar research should be encouraged and refined 
This initial effort could be considered a 'Basis for future projects. 
For example , in retrospect,, the original intent to follow a story 
line was unnecessary. It would be easier and more efficient to 
collect a series of individual behavior vignettes and intersperse 
them with a "stockpile" of context shots. Or, given the opportunity 
to spend several days in a classroom, a traditional, documentary 
could sufficiently illustrate the various behaviors : as. weli as a 
range of context situations.; £ maj or consideration would be, however 
to find ways of controlling this material to meet the needs of 
empirical research . ' *.| . -/ 

Other Practical ^Production Considerations 

A classroom with a minimum of 'hard surfaces (which temd to catise 
echos) will produce better sounds . Ceiling tiles , rugs, curtains, 
childrens coats and of course the room full of people, all absorb 
stray sound waves. Curtains on the windows aire also useful to 
avoid overexposure of the video image between inside and outside 
light sources. Curtains also allow the flexibility of intercutting 
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different shooting sessions without worrying about the continuity 
of. light (morning, afternoon or evening) from shot to shot. 

Three-quarter inch U-Matic is a better tape format than % inch 
VHS or Be t,a because of better detail 'and color. First generation 
close-ups in any format acceptable, but detail and sharpness f all-ofl 
in wider shots of the room in % inch, /in the editing process' the 

• ■ . . . ' : 'v^.c , ■ -■ 

finished piece is usually two to three generations aw^y from thSk- r 
original. The loss in color and sharpness can be minimized if a* 
Time Base Corrector is available. ; 

In Sum \ ; 

Close cooperation between team members arid careful coordination 

» . •">. 
with school personnel is essential to the successful completion of 

'this type of project. Whilq the time and energy commitment is 

• . . _ ■ \ 

' _ _ ■_ , _ . _ . _ _ _ <h _ ■ , _ 

expensive; with such' teamwork I artistic arid empirical needs can 
blend arid harmonize. 
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Safras 5 S^f ran ^ • _ • ' • /.^ j ■ ^ 

Research Project . Teacher Percept ions of Problem Behaviors ' 



u. . 

) 



The purpose of this study is .to identify specific behaviors* ^ic^^ 
■■■ least toierabieV most difficult to manage in the .classroom and tibst apf t.0 disr|Ji?t: 
other students (behavioral contagion) . ♦ . ; . \ X '%£^>*\ V- " 

Directions o - ^ ' ^ v 1 '"> \ ; * 

Each participaht wiii follow thi3 procedure*" " ^ ' . .< 

I. Coihpiete these questions' on your cpiiputer •'. ; A.. '• v . •" • -vt*''*. » 

Your group tyumber (listen to ..instructor) -if ill be ^i^dicated; f.^afit J - ^&Sy--^ettiBet ' . in the 
'.'special .codes" ;section> ' ^•■'^^."VV ""'""''vS"^ ; . ■ •■•'.'•'C:-' 

. "l^" v ;'ih ^hich arei do ^ou' curt^ritly teach 
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a. Regular Education 

b • Special Education f 

c. rtther. -('please spf.cifv)_ 

d. No teaching experience 



«.'".■ . _'_ ■ _J . ': j» _. _, _ _ j • i_ ' j_ * •' •■ •' ! ' /• ' : 

2. What is your highest academic/ ^degree? ; '' ! 

. a;. Bachelors VT f - .' ; :- 4 ■'■ > f . t 

- ,b . . Masters . •. • 1 \. '■ ' , . 

- c. Post-Masters \. ■ 

■ "■.dm' Doctorate • ' % ' i ^ " v v . . 

•' ' , e. Other (please specify)" • * • ' i- ■ 



,3 • . Sex- " ■ k , 5 : . - 
N- . "* ' i * 

^ . -_a, :.. ".Male ^ V; : ; Xr'- j ■• ■ 

■ . b. • Female.; . ' . ? ■ a ^ >'.-. . 1 S>' 

4. How manv years have you befen employed as a teacher? 

a. r i-3 : ■ v. ' 

b. 4-6 s'-S: , / ' ' . "W - 

c; ^ 7-9 • lV.' 

d. % 10 or more./ " - s 



V,: 



e . rib teaching experience 



At what ievel are you . c u r r ei^lyic^a bh in g ( or o .havaAlost % . ^ecertjt l;y.- ^taught) ? 



a. Eleirientary School '- " 4 > : 

b . . Middle or Junior H4gh /ScHo6l:,; . v ' ' , .. -^ : ^ 

c. -High School. : " * ''v> . " ''^ r-^'".^ 

d. Other (Itinerant adult , etscQ »• V^; - . / 



6, How would you describe your school type? 

a\ • Rural . : ■ ; f ' v' , ; '^r /' 

: b; Small town . / ■ "i.- *; .- 

c. Suburban ^ . " ; r . 

Urban . • ' . 



«- ,7. ' If in special education - 9 vhaf is ^.youjr current or most recent disi&iil^y^a^fea •. 

* - ' teug&t? * (If not in special education* leave blank) \ 3 |V « " . ' v 

t>. .pa- <v v- ■•■ "'-v/ " V , . " ■• ' ' / v : ,V;^%V ■ 0 



"• • •' *••""'. 1 "' * ' 



c. MSPR or SMI ■, :,, ; , ■ 



»e: ; Other r '■ ^ ,: 



8, Wh|Lt ±4 your typical *clasis size?, v 



• _ . « . 



, '-VvV'- > • 



, :V4.-;- 25-31 - ' .... : ' ^v^-^if . ; ' •• • ^ i^^'-- . v- ■••w^v^r^ 

9:. How would you describe the ability le^iep.'. of the. ^average stu^ent^iia ! yd^> iei^ss^ *;, ' 
.; .; ".. ;ai / Above gtade •level^verachieVirig 'f^ 

; ^ : tfv f About grade: level/at expected ^cKievem^t ievel fcgf, spet^i : ie4u^&$t)^ place- 
"•:;/•/ r- . ment-cla^sxf i»c.;ition v •. . ; . ' tf'-^J. " : ; ^^V' ! /'i%V- -v • • ' _ ^L^.^^tSi^i^ 

^.^ / c. Below graiie leye.^/below expected achifeVeii^itJ for special educ^tipn placebieBt^ 
: ; tlaslificatibn , . ; "'^! / •' ' "r ; 

* ♦ < -v- -r-. ■•.•i-...- ^ ••• - .-.^ • ->^ t -- : -'^v>-... • ''fvtv,' \r. 

10* > How -muph -long*ef do - you an t ie ipat^ remairi ing -in t eaching? V : , 



a,,,: V^ess ^h«an >p|he .year ^ - v : \ ]- ■ 

J- .'r*'-;-.:C. 4^5 years' s '■:<■■.'■' "]> ' ^ - ^ ' ^ :: 

C " v :"'.- ; :d.-/ 7-10 yedrs ' - V; > ; ;" / " v ; '. k':-^. • •-' 

•e^' Over ,10 jeears ■ ' > \ v: 



.,. tljLi; How would , you describe your -r 61 e t a s ^a £ ea eh e r ? J v - -^ v. ; , ; 



-iT+^ , --*'V-- 



. a^ ^pncem^ p^ ' ^ ; 

^ .: ; . 6. • Moi^e' concerned with coc ^academic iinplicatidns 

^ ■ * c. : C6ricferned- elquaily H^ith social'anjt acjadeitiic development • ^ .f^}^i 
; : * d; s More cphcerned witK aeadem^cfe^ *bii^ consider social implicatioa^; : H " 
. _ e . "Concerned ^pf jbnarSly ^iih"-ac;ademic, Achievement Q , ; : v -Mr" 



12. ; . When : it • obip^s fight i^dt^^^Yft;, a teacher' really o^i) ' t $b much" because ,mo;sjt ? 
'* 0 : . of a student V^fmot ivati^ 

;.. >^ent> - - '-. • ;v. f.z, + '■ . ; ' = • ' ■■ '.•-^■V-: 4 ^ v^^v : ■ : 

•• . '- ' : ' ' * -v /• v - ,; - .".v"- v s* 1 ; ■'•^'•A'^.^'Vv'y'.: s .- . 

. '• . . -. ■■ " ■ . 1 "* ■■.>■'$ ',' "'• • * '•' •• ' *. • ■ .->,•■'■- ' 

'. ■ a..' Strongly agree* V.:* • - '. 'i ■'. '^jV^^?. "• ' 

*• . b.*, 'Agree **'•"•' ' ^ V* ^fef « ♦*••• •"^4:'" 

. ! -S: • . c. Neither agree nor ri disagree - . ' 4 c * ; •-••.r i,. - '\ r ' 

.-•i ..; ; -^.firi Disagree ; , v > , , :, u , .v ■ s-/- ;•• :; ; • . • 

• ^ : - Strongly disagree - t?. J *' V'.^ :.-. V ^ ; ; . \ ' ^^'^ • 

'♦13.^ : Xf il' rfailjf tty^K|t difficult or* unmotivated 

StlS4entS. ._ ' ;; - \- • ' : 5'.:^ . 

^ . « i^jf; S*xottg±^agr^^ ; ;- :. •'- ;,; ; .- '^'••^•. / .-, .' •' \ ■ ;•■ •- 

"" V :,. cV. V K^iiher-^gVee-n'or^^ • \ ^ : '*3;:'^.., .• 
ERJC\ e. 'Strodgl^ disagree - 



- ^24. 




y?fl-r'-'' : ;}.. X ^' Two tprm^ bften txsed to describe levels of severity of behavior ; jproblems 
\^S':ar| : milft: ^ti<3 severe .. The f ollpwicig are behavioral characteristics ^ <; 
. , ° associated with* each ^ but personal judgments are required in determining 

- > ^^ybtir final choice^. , ■ ...;.;•'*..;': _ " "... •' 



"1 -These, children have problems that require only brief interventions. 

; ?V:5a guiffanc e c dun se 1 or should be able to effectively intervene in ••; 
• ■; the treatment of .these children. 

These children show an infrequent rate of behavioral disturbances, 

4. These children may. have academic problems, but the range* of problems 
\- are comparable to those found among normal children, 

;;*Jj4- ' These *rfildren need regular class pl acement with a supper t crise v 
teacher, 11 1 



B • Severe . ". 

ft l. A residential center is the best placement for most of these children, 

' ; v ' / 2 % These children are often classified as autistic or schizophrghi'c. 

... , 3. These children ^usually show no social interest in relating to others • 

i. A. These children are most often multi-handicapped, , • ♦ ; 

; 5. The' problems of these children^are more likely to be geneticaH^ 

organically based.' 1 (Olson, Algozzine 6. Schmid,: 19§0', p; 99-100). \ 

2 . Manageability** v : . r " '' 

- This term refers to "how easily the behavior responds to management . . 
efforts." , ■ . 

3; Contagion . • * ,-• '' 

; . 4 This >t em refers to: . ;.-.^v. 

A. "Does the behavior disrupt the activity of others? ■ 
-OR- B. Do^' others copy the problem behavior?" . ■ 
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Participate in training session 



. 'View the^ training tape, looking for instances of "Negative Aggressive" arid 
"Blaming" behaviors. A _ 

After viewing the training ta>e^ -complete the following questions ( on -the next- 
page y- riot on your computer sheet) using the given , scales;^ Please read the scales,^ 
.carefully arid respond to each item as it is written, -/ . / 



(A) PORT 



OF BEHAVIOR 
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LEVEL- OF SEVERITY '•' • ' 








MILD ' ' , 
1 1 




1 


SEVERE ' v ..' 
* ! 






D. 


e " •'; — ; 


level of Tolerance 








„ extremely' 


• SOMEWHAT ' x 




• EXTREMELY 


' ; INTOLERABLE . 

. ' 1 ; ■ • J . ' 


INTOLERABLE 




TOLERABLE 


A B . 


■:'■■} ■;. :c " ^ ' 


D< 




Level of manageability • 








EASILY 


DIFFICULT ' 




• CANNOT BE 


MANAGED • 


. TO MANAGE 




MANAGED 




Inconsistent or : 




Does not respond' 


to management 


slow response to 




to management 


efforts 

. ; 1 -i 


management efforts 

• 1 1 "'• 


efforts ; •< . 

• /•.'••4-v.''=-t : ;; ; 


: A ; ■ .B , 


c ■ ■ 




• , E •. : : •< 

"... 1 ■ ;■ . 


LEVEL OF CONTAGION ... : 






".'*. - * '„ ■' '■ . ' 


/ .EXCESSIVE 


CONSIDERABLE 




LITTLE OR NO . 


" EFFECT ON • 


- EFFECT ON 




EFFECT ON 


. OTHERS 


OTHERS 




OTHERS' - ■ \ V 


•, Behavior disturbs 


Behavior disturbs 




Behavior does riot 


whole class or 


immediate 




disturb or. does , 


whole class r . 


neighbors or 




not serve as a 


copies behavior 


neighbors copy 




; model for others 


behavior 

- 1 


i ■ ■ " 




:.. ^ A B 

■■ •• ■ ' ■ ■■■V. ' 


C ' 


D . 


'. ■ £ . 


■ ..: . . .... . ' ; - 

OVERALL CLASSROOM DISRUPTIVENESS 


v." 




NON-DISRUPTIVE 






DISRUPTIVE •-' 


" 1 ' ' 1 


- 1 


1 •• 




A B 


... c. 


D 





Cluster - N Wgativeitegre BlBive \ 

a. Does the tape portray the behavior? (A) 
b; What is the level of severity? (B) _ 



c. What is yoar level of tolerance ? (C) 

d. • How easily can you manage thisgHehayior in- your classroom? (D) 



How disruptive ("level of contagion") would this behavior be in your classroom? 

(E) _ : : ; ;...:•/•- -v. •.. ••: -. ■:>■..■: . ■ 



Cluster - Beaming 



a. Does the tape portray the behavior? (A) 

b. What if'' the level of severity ? (B) . 



"c. What is your level of tolerance? (C) ' "• - , . 

d. How easily can you manage this behavior ij your classroom? (D) - .1 

e. How disruptive ("level of contagion") 'woifta this^behavior be in your classroom? 

(E) V '•: :• ; : .': y ; 

Overall Classroom Disrop tiveness 

f . How would you rate the behavior of the ^therl ch i ldre n in the class? (F) .__ 



■ p 




IV, View the tape and c6mplete t.he .questionnaire on your computer sheet . 

A. RESPOND TO EACH BEHAVIOR^ SEGMENT SEPARATELY BUT KEEP IN MIND THE CLASSROOM 
CONTEXT . ~~ ~ ( . : ~ " ; ; ~ . : ~ 

•Although there is overlap between behaviors , try to resppnd^to the specific 
targeted behavior for each segment (i.e. , "Poor Peer" Cooperation 11 ) within 
the overall context of the presented classroom (disrupt ive / non-disrupt ive) 

•v ... • ■ ■ .." - . - ■ - . - 

• The segfients have been' collected from a 40 minute math lesson but will be 
presented in random order so there will be no "story line 11 . -• 

'.B. . COMPLETE COMPUTER SHEETS CAREFULLY FOLLOWING ADMINISTRATOR'S DIRECTIONS 



The administrator will direct you to a specified number on your question- 
naire and computer sheet for each segment . Answers must be in the correct 
space to be properly ^analyzed . * : 

•Be sure to refer to /the correct scale (specified by letter at the end of 
each question) when- answering each item. 



STING Z/45-, PLEASE MAKE A CUMULATIVE JUDGMENT OF THE LEVEL OF 

3ISRUPTIVENESS (BEHAVIOR OF OTHER STUDENTS) YOU PERCEIVE THROUGHOUT THE 
• '." ■ TAPE . ■ : . 



(kS • PORTRAYAL OF BEHAVIOR 



A « : YES 
B » NO 



(B) LEVEL OF SEVERITY 
; MILD 



B 



SEVERE 



(C) 



)LE RANGE 



EXTREMELY 



SOMEWHAT J 
INTOLERABLE 



EXTREMELY 
TOLERABLE 



• E 



(D) LEVEL OF MAN/ 



EASILY 
MANAGED 

Responds readily 
'to management 
efforts 

I - - - 



DIFFICULT 
TO MANAGE 
Inconsistent or 
slow response to 
management efforts 



B 



D 



CANNOT BE 
MANAGED . \ 
'Does not respond 
to management 
efforts 



(E) LEVEL OF CONTAGION 

EXCESSIVE 
EFFECT ON 
OTHERS 

Behavior disturbs 
- whole class or 
whole class 
copies behavior 



CONSIDERABLE 
EFFECT ON 

OTHERS ' 

Behavior disturbs 
immediate _ 
neighbors or 
neighbors copy 
behavior 



LITTLE OR NO 
EFFECT ON 
OTHERS ' 

Behavior does not 
disturb or does 
"not serve as a 
model for others 



A 



B 



(T) OVERALL CLASSROOM DISRUPTIVEXESS 
."' • ' . N ON-DI S RUPT-IVE 



B 



DISRUPTIVE 



J* 
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P1EASE ANSWER 



. FOLLOWING ItEHS USING THE SCALES ON Y( 



SHEET. 



KEEPING IN MIND THAI OTHER TEACHERS HAVE: JUDGED THIS TO BE A DISRUPTIVE CLASS;,. 



20. Does the tape portray the behavior? (A) 
'21. What is the level of severity? (B) < 



'■'it*' How easily can you manage this behavior in your classroom?. ( D) _ , ; ; 7 '"• 

" 24. How disruptive ( "level of contagion") would this behavior be . in your classroom? 

Cluster B -■ Negative Aggressive '* V" .. ' 

25. Does the" tape portray the behavior? (A) v 

26. What is the level, of severity ? (B) f • ^j^'--"'^ 7 '■■ ■ 

27. What is your level of tolerance ? (C) ? * 'V-:*^ '■ 
• 28. How easily can you manage this behavior in your classroom? (D) ' • 

29. How disruptive ("level of contagion" ) would this behavior be in your classroom? (E) 

Cluster C - Inattention > ^ 

30. Does the t tape v por tray the behavior? (A) ? 

.31. What is the level of severity ? (B) _ ; 

, . -32. What xs your ; leVel of tolerance? (C) ; ' vfv u ..... ' • • : " 

33; How easily can you manage this behavior in your ciafesroom? (D) > . 

34. How disruptive ('-'level of contagion") would this behavior be in your classroom? .(E) 

Cluster D - Blaming , - , 

35. Does the tape portray the behavior? (A) 

36. What is the level of severity ? (B) 

37. What is your level of tolerance ? o( C) 

38. How easily can you manage this behavior in your classroom? (D) _ ; . . .. 
ctq * How disruptive ( "level of contagion") would this behavior be in your classroom? (E) 

Cluster E - Failu re Anxiety ^ V : 

_i AO. Does the tape portray the behavior? 

41. What is the level of severity ? (B) 

42. What is your level of jjleranceT (C) > ,-• ,. • 

43 How easily can you magfe this behavior in your classroom? (D) _ 

44* How. disruptive (" leveSfe^bntagion ") would this behavior be in your classroom? (E) 

Overall Classroom Disrupt iveness • ; ' • , 

45. How would you rate the behavior of the other children in the class? (F) 
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